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EDITORIALS 


GROUP —tTri-State Packers have “talked” 


MARKETING 2roup marketing before. The reader 
will remember that about two 


years ago the Association and the University of Mary- 
land invited special guests to explain to the member- 
ship some of the more successful and better known 
group marketing plans—Country Gardens, Blue Goose, 
Butter Kernel, and others. There was a considerable 
amount of enthusiasm engendered at that meeting. 
Not enough, it’s true, to spark the necessary action, at 
the time, but the impression that some such similar 
move would be necessary, has been lasting. 


If the reader will but flip the page and study Mr. 
Knaub’s report of the Special Problems Committee, he 
will understand that there is a vastly different climate 
existing at this time. Before we had an exploratory 
study, now we have a strong recommendation for action 
by an association committee. Before we had interested 
and enthusiastic attention, but serious doubts as to the 
application to individual operations. Now we have firm 
“this-or-nothing” convictions, prompting action now 
and the development and perfection of the plan later. 


Association sponsorship, of course, ceased with the 
report of the committee. From that point on it became 
merely a group of canners interested in participating, 
and to put it mildly, they did everything but sign incor- 
poration papers. There’s not much that we can say 
about Friday afternoon’s meeting, except to assure the 
reader that a very respectable portion of the firms in 
the Tri-State area were in attendance and were willing 
to sign an agreement to pursue this matter to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. A seven-man committee, including 
a chairman, was elected and directed to iron out the 
final details. Our regret is that we cannot name the 
members of that committee at this time, for the nam- 
ing would epitimize the quality of interest. Suffice it 
to say that these men, and the firms that they repre- 
sent, are so highly regarded that they were directed 
by representatives of other interested firms, to pre- 
pare the plan for their signature. The first meeting 
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of that committee will take place on Friday of this 
week, before these lines are read. 


While it’s entirely possible that the deal could still 
fizzle out, and recognizing the tremendous organiza- 
tional difficulties involved in a group marketing plan 
of this size, it is nevertheless at once apparent that 
the association committee deserves a greenhouse full 
of orchids. This is association effort at its best and 
this particular effort might very well revolutionize 
marketing practices throughout the country, for as is 
well known, the Tri-State area does not have a corner 
on marketing problems. If the smaller and medium 
sized canner is to survive, he must be in position to 
meet the buyer at his own level, and this seems to be 
the only practical means. 


The temptation to go on is exceedingly strong, for 
as readers know, this is the pet subject of this column. 
Most of the reasons for it will be found in Mr. Knaub’s 
address. Some of the results not mentioned that will 
eventually come in time, will be uniform cost account- 
ing, good quality control, in field and plant, advertis- 
ing and promotion, ete. Let your imagination run wild, 
bearing in mind, as mentioned earlier, that the mere 
formation of such a group will not automatically solve 
all problems. At the same time, bearing in mind that 
unless this is done, there will be few, if any, remaining 
to solve problems. 


PARKER —aAll the industry mourns the 
MITCHELL, SR. death of Parker Mitchell, Sr., 


senior partner of the Harford 
County firm of F. O. Mitchell & Brother, and joins this 
publication in extending sympathy to his son, Parker, 
Jr. Mr. Mitchell’s sterling character and his operation 
has been an inspiration to Eastern canners for over 
half a century. More than any other, he has demon- 
strated that a firm does not have to be large to be suc- 
cessful, and that quality and dependability command 
a premium in the market place. All of us who have 
known him, have been privileged. 


MEETINGS 


Tri-State Spring Meeting 


In essence, Glen Knaub’s address here- 
with, constitutes the report of the Con- 
vention, for in every respect this was the 
convention. It was the chief topic of con- 
versation in lobby and bar, and in other 
meetings called for other purposes. 


One or two additional activities, how- 
ever, bear mention. At the board dinner 
meeting on Wednesday evening, the 
Board approved increasing the maximum 
number of cases that will be assessed for 
membership dues to provide necessary 
additional working capital for the asso- 
ciation. In effect this means an increase 
in dues for the larger packers. 

At the general meeting, following 
luncheon on Wednesday, President Char- 
lie Osborn introduced C. A. “Joe” Green- 
leaf of the Washington Research Labora- 
tories, who announced that technical 
sessions for the Tri-State area would be 
held in April in Salisbury, Bridgeton, 
and Baltimore. These meeting's, he said, 
will deal with good cannery operations, 
product contamination, sanitation, safe- 
ty, fire prevention, and general good 
housekeeping, with emphasis on the bac- 
teriological aspects. He announced also 
that NCA is presently planning technical 
sessions for the future to cover sani- 
tary inspections of canning plants. 


There was a closed meeting (for mem- 
bers only) in which area average cost 
reports covering peas, corn, tomatoes, 
and green and lima beans, were dis- 
cussed, and the committees on waste con- 
trol and legislation held meetings early 
Thursday morning. 

On Thursday evening the Merchandis- 
ing Committee met and discussed plans 
to support the California effort to make 
the month of September “Canned Foods 
Month” a whale of a success. 

There were tomato, corn and pea, and 
ima and green bean group meeting's 
scheduled for Friday. Except for a re- 
port from Maurice Siegel of the firm of 
Strausberger & Siegel, covering recom- 
mendations for the new tomato juice 
grades, and a resolution that these be 
forwarded to Food and Drug, the con- 
versation at these meetings, generally 
speaking, revolved around the group 
marketing plan. 


It should also be mentioned that at the 
tomato meeting it was agreed to hold 
the charter for the Canned Tomato Coun- 
cil, but for all other intents and purposes 
to close shop. 


Following Mr. Knaub’s address there 
was a panel discussion of group market- 
ing, at which each member of the Spe- 
cial Problems Committee related his 
views on the subject. 
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On Friday afternoon there was a 
closed meeting of interested parties on 
the subject. This however was not an 
Association meeting as the Association 
participation ceased with the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. 


The Monte Carlo Party on Thursday 
evening, sponsored by the Society of Tri- 
Staters, provided an enjoyable entertain- 
ment feature. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDS 
GROUP MARKETING 
TO TRI-STATE PACKERS 


Address by GLENN KNAUB, Chairman 
Before the Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., March 13, 1958 


As Chairman of the “Special Problems 
Committee” I would like to introduce my 
associates on the Committee who have 
worked diligently, with open minds, and 
a sincere regard for the problems of 
their fellow canners. It has been inspira- 
tional to me, and to them, and we will 
try to bring to you the same inspiration 
and confidence which has been experi- 
enced so fully in our meetings: This was 
our Committee: 


Bob Phillips, Bill James, Bud Shilling, 
Jim Glover, Harry Draper, Francis 
Stokes, Jr., Jim Shriver, Bob Kirwan 
and your President, Charlie Osborn. 

The Special Problems Committee was 
assigned the task of studying and ana- 
lyzing canners’ problems in the Tri-State 
area on a broad, open-minded basis and 
to recommend to the Board of Directors 
suggested courses of action to cope with 
the problems—especially if they could be 
handled as a part of our Association’s 
activities, 

Canners were requested to present, in 
written form, prior to the December 
Convention, many of the problems which 
seriously confronted them. A _ special 
meeting for members was held at the 
Annual Meeting in Baltimore to discuss 
industry problems. Industry was _ re- 
quested to present additional data and 
questions when they returned home from 
that meeting. 


The many questionnaires were assem- 
bled and put in related categories for 
further study. The categories were: 
costs, procurement, supplies and raw 
products, production and _ over-produc- 
tion, margins, sales and financing. 

The Committee members individually 
studied the questionnaires prior to any 
meetings. We had two full-day meet- 
ings jointly with the Executive Commit- 
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tee of the Assaociation, had many indi- 
vidual conversations, and, a final meeting 
here in Atlantic City—and our recom- 
mendations were approved by the Board 
of Directors here last night. 


THE SITUATION 


The questionnaires all fit into a pat- 
tern—financing, special distressed sales, 
selling against competition, low income 
from investment, competition from other 
areas, forced to sell below cost, canner- 
broker relations, small packer, one prod- 
uct plant and many more. 


It was obvious that the small canner 
had to be: production manager, sales 
manager, purchasing agent, treasurer, 
personnel director. Most of all, broker 
contacts and sales suffered through his 
lack of time and knowledge of selling. 
This, too, applied to many larger pack- 
ers. As individual packers, they cannot 
afford to hire a sales manager because 
of meager earnings from competitive 
prices. Financing is a problem for small 
canners. There exists a lack of sufficient 
working capital to put up and hold packs. 
There is a constant need to move mer- 
chandise to either pay on loans or to 
continue packing; an inability to show 
profitable operations for financial loans. 
These same problems, in some degree, 
are faced by nearly all canners in the 
area. 


A large percentage of many individual 
canners’ packs are marketed under buy- 
ers’ brands. They have not developed 
their own brand—hence no consumer de- 
mand. Therefore, many canners, their 
brokers, or field brokers are competing 
for the same private label business. The 
one product canner has many difficulties 
in effecting delivery of relatively small 
quantities at truckload freight rates. 
Although the multi-line packer is in a 
more advantageous position, from a serv- 
ice standpoint, he still faces similar 
problems. 
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GLENN KNAUB 


RECOMMEND GROUP MARKETING 


It was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee that marketing was one of 
the major problems of most packers in 
the area. If small canner operators 
could be relieved of selling duties, and 
if larger canners could have an experi- 
enced sales manager, management could 
concentrate on uniform costs, cost reduc- 
tion, and production planning, while hav- 
ing their canned products marketed and 
sold by present day selling methods. 


The Committee recommends, as a for- 
ward step for the progressive industry, 
cooperative marketing or group mar- 
keting. This could be by commodity or 
groups of commodities, by areas, or by a 
group of canners. The Committee urges 
each and everyone to consider this recom- 
mendation as a constructive and forward 
movement at a time when such move- 
ments will meet with favorable reaction 
and acceptance by all segments of indus- 
try. It must be considered with an open 
mind, with trust, with humility and a 
willingness to adjust to changing times. 


NOT AN ASSOCIATION FUNCTION 


The Committee and Board, at this 
time, point out that cooperative or group 
marketing cannot be carried on by the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association because 
of its by-laws. Individual Canners, or a 
group of canners, must develop a work- 
ing plan quickly to maintain continued 
sales and growth of Tri-State Industry. 
The Committee recommends no specific 
plan of cooperative or group marketing 
—several plans are available and a sim- 
ple plan can always be worked out by 
the interested parties, if they have the 
desire and mutual confidence. 


MEETING THE CHANGING TIMES 


We feel that the most important prob- 
lems facing all industry and our own in- 
dustry in this area is that of changing 
times. Trends to biggness . . . in opera- 
tions, in buying, and in mergers, and 
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larger operations for greater efficiencies 
all have made changes which must be 
accepted. If these are not recognized, 
then it is certain that our business will 
eventually fall by the wayside. As times 
change we must change to meet new 
challenges, new ways of doing business, 
new distribution patterns, and the new 
concept of successful business which may 
be stated as “the ability to have a profit- 
able business on smaller returns”. 


Neither the Association, nor any other 
individual or group, can prevent these 
changing times. With relation to the 
size problem, there is going to be big 
and there will still be small business and 
it is felt that there will always be a place 
for individual smaller operations in the 
future of the food processing industry. 


As an individual, or as a business, we 
must search to find our particular spot 
and where we fit into the changing pic- 
ture. Perhaps it is necessary that we 
recognize that some of our operations 
have gone to the point where nothing 
can be done from within or externally to 
help the mortality which is being experi- 
enced in the canning industry today. It 
has happened and will continue to hap- 
pen in this and other industries and is 
related to the many factors which influ- 
ence the death of such businesses. The 
first thing we must do is take an inven- 
tory of our situation, try to find out what 
is needed to compete in today’s market 
and see where we can adjust to meet 
these needs. The beginning must come 
with the individual and the individual 
firm. That is where there must be found 
a realization of the need to change. If 
there is a desire to continue and if there 
is a willingness to change, then there is 
hope for the future of that operation. 


Whether an operation is small or 
whether it may be large, the Associa- 
tion cannot be held responsible for the 
management of its members’ problems. 
Both have problems to varying degrees 
and each sells in his own market in rela- 
tion, primarily, to others of the same 
size with the same problems. Agreed, 
that the Association cannot solve the 
individuals’ problems, we turn to -the 
possibility that there are things which 
we can do as a group which can better 
be done cooperatively for the good of all 
than can be done individually. Perhaps 
within the confines of the Association, 
and the talents and leadership which it 
possesses, there can come suggestions 
which others have thought about and rec- 
ognized as possible avenues of approach 
but which they have been fearful to try 
because of a seeming lack of confidence 
in their own judgment. With the support 
and recommendation of such an Associa- 
tion committee or group, perhaps they 
would feel more confident in trying some 
new methods which could be helpful in 
bringing them a profitable and continu- 
ing future. Most of us, at times, need a 
good shove in the right direction to get 
us started. However, it must be recog- 
nized that the Association can only set 
the stage, present a general approach 


which must then be tailored to fit the 
individual operation or operations and 
recommend that it be tried. It must 
still be up to the individual to make his 
own decisions and initiate action in the 
direction he desires to go. Many of the 
problems of those canners, no longer with 
us, can be simply and justly defined as 
the result of poor management. 


What we need to do is to merchandise 
our products rather than this continued 
dumping on the market because of finan- 
cial and other problems which have been 
pointed out by our membership. Such 
an organization must be a _ non-profit 
organization, interested only to the ex- 
tent that it fulfills a purpose which can- 
not otherwise be obtained. It must have 
marketing power; it must have account- 
ing power; it must have power to stand 
up in the market and command a profit- 
able price. Collectively, this organiza- 
tion could have enough strength to solicit 
active support from financing institu- 
tions whereas individually there is little 
if any interest in them under present 
conditions. Until we can get together and 
show a united front, in our management, 
in our financing, and merchandising, we 
are just going to sit here and dry up. 

It means an entirely different ap- 
proach than has ever been used before. 
It means a gamble and calculated risks; 
and, it means a lot of things we have 
never done before. There are two ways 
of exploring this possibility: (1) we 
must get together and decide that we.are 
going to be a strong organization to 
protect our own interests and, (2) we 
must investigate and work within a legal 
frame-work. This, we believe, can be 
done. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


There is no doubt that quality control 
must be utilized within the frame-work 
of the organization and between various 
firms supplying the same commodity and 
it is visualized that government grad- 
ing would be used to standardize the 
quality supplied to the group sales or- 
ganization. 


BURY THE PRIDE 


One of our greatest problems in this 
area is the fact that most of these busi- 
nesses have started from one man or 
family organization and have built up 
from that. They have the pride of owner- 
ship and the desire to continue to the 
point, sometimes, where they may not 
be receptive to outside direction or influ- 
ences on their business. It is felt that it 
will take a nucleus of fairly strong can- 
ners to get this movement started but 
that, once 2 or more will move in this 
direction, then others will follow quickly. 


BENEFIT TO LARGER CANNERS 

Larger canners would benefit from 
such an organization, either through 
direct participation vicariously in that 
they would not have to compete against 
as many uninformed, under-financed 
canners and therefore would have a 
more stable market in which to do busi- 
ness. Yes, if the larger operator can 
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be shown that he has a possibility of 
doing a better job with his products 
through such a marketing organization, 
we feel that he would and should be in- 
terested. 

The thing that needs to be done is to 
merchandise and glamorize the whole 
area, collectively, in a way that can not 
be done individually. We would have to 
take existing labels that had good accept- 
ance in at least some market areas, and 
with those, build on their acceptance and 
promote them until such time as area 
or a group label might be developed and 
worked into the picture. It is felt that 
it may cost too much to try to start only 
with a new label. It may not be practical, 
at this time, to attempt such a thing, 
both because of slow acceptance and the 
high cost to promote and merchandise 
only one label. The change from an ac- 
cepted label or a group of accepted labels 
for various products over to the one label 
(indicative of the area itself) will take 
5 years in a promotion ascending toward 
the group label and descending away 
from the individual labels, according to 
the acceptance in various markets. A 
question was put to one company, with 
a well-accepted label, that it might or 
might not be interested in such market- 
ing. The person representing that com- 
pany and label agreed that they did have 
good acceptance and good distribution 
for their label for several commodities 
but, that after all, they had to meet all 
other competition. Therefore, even with 
a good label, with good acceptance they 
are just “trading dollars’. They might 
very well be interested in doing anything 
in a collective way which might stabilize 
any market to a point where they could 
expect to get some return from their in- 
vestment. 

It was agreed that that is the ultimate 
aim of all business and that some time 
along the road, perhaps now, it may 
become necessary to lose some of their 
independence and work collectively to- 
ward a profitable industry and future. 


WHO WILL MANAGE THE 
OPERATION? 

Unless the canners here are willing to 
get together and do this thing with con- 
certed and sincere effort on the part of 
all and, until they have realized the 
desperation of the situation and are con- 
vinced that it can be done collectively, 
but with little hope, that it can be done 
individually, they will be wasting their 
time. 

What is needed is to get some strong 
leader, with the necessary background 
to get this thing started, and then give 
him the “go ahead.” But it was agreed 
that until a group does get together and 
decides several basic concepts of what 
is needed that, no matter who is brought 
in, he would be foolish to try until these 
things are in evidence. 

Such leader should be someone in 
whom the group has confidence; who has 
the ability to put such an organization 
together, and the ability to do the mar- 
keting job which is necessary. At this 
point it should be mentioned that some 


smaller canners have felt that they did 
not, individually or collectively, have the 
know-how and background to carry this 
forward; nor that they had the prestige 
needed to inspire confidence from others 
who might join and, to date, no large 
operator has been willing to take over 
the initiative or leadership of such an 
organization. Because of that, although 
there is evidence of great interest in this 
from many of our people, a stalemate has 
arisen and needs some definite push to 
start active movement in this direction. 
Perhaps this feeling, that the small can- 
ner does not have the background, is not 
true. It was felt that each operator, in 
his own size and price range, has the 
benefit of his own experiences and sell- 
ing—within his own group, either 
through wise or smart management, or 
otherwise. And, that the larger canners 
just had more problems and simply be- 
cause of his size might seem to command 
more respect for the talents which he 
might, or might not, possess. 

It was agreed that a great deal of 
talent could be brought in from banking, 
financing institutions, and supply and 
service operations who would be inter- 
ested enough in this type of thing to 
make it worth their while to take part 
and provide the services and guidance 
needed. 


CANNERS READY 


It is our firm belief that, in this area 
today, there are enough substantial can- 
ners who are in the position where they 
would, if a blueprint of such an organ- 
ization were presented to them force- 
fully, bringing confidence and _ good 
leadership, to be ready to go into such 
a movement at this time. Therefore, it 
is necessary, not only to work up a blue- 
print for such an organization, but to 
find, specifically, the leadership which 
will gain and maintain the confidence 
and respect of those who might consider 
such action. 

Individual canners of today must be 
able to answer the question “Where Are 
You Going?” If your production has not 
changed in the last 5 or more years, your 
plant operations have not clearly 
changed and your outlook for the future 
has not brightened in any respect, then 
it appears that you are a canner who 
has no answer to the question ‘Where 
Are You Going?” 


DON’T WAIT FOR PERFECT PLAN 


The crying need at this time, and the 
only solution to our individual and col- 
lective problem, is for a consolidated 
move in the direction of group marketing 
to provide a strong sales organization 
which can hold its own with any size 
buyers; a group which would not be 
stampeeded into unintelligent marketing 
because of misinformation, poor financ- 
ing, pressure from financing institutions; 
a group which would have the ability 
to solve other such problems which now 
face independent packers. This is going 
to come, however, from 2 or 3 with con- 
fidence in each other, getting together 
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and starting. Others will come in when 
they see the benefits and are sold on what 
can be done. But, if we wait to get 50-75 
or 100 percent participation it will never 
get off the ground. You can’t answer all 
of the questions at one time and present 
all the solutions to individual and collec- 
tive problems in any one plan. It will 
take mostly the confidence of those who 
will begin, that this can be done and can 
be worked out; confidence that, as prob- 
blems arise, they can work together to 
solve them and go on to the next ones 
which lie ahead. 

Basically, we must be merged, just like 
the chains and other consolidated groups. 
Only then, can we realize a strong, profit- 
able position. We don’t see any other 
solution. One thing we should recog- 
nize is, that if we are to do anything, 
we should do it first and not wait until 
other areas have already’ done it and 
then come in “too little and too late”. 
It was agreed, again, that the general 
problems, as outlined by the membership, 
all pointed to some effort in this direc- 
tion and no other solution is in evidence 
to solve them. 

The key to a successful program (and 
please don’t minimize the importance of 
this observation) is that all members 
want it to work, that they are deter- 
mined it will work; that they have faith 
in their ability to make it work. 

If you wait for all problems to be 
neatly solved before you start, you will 
never get going. If you wait for the flaw- 
less and foolproof plan to be evolved, 
I’ll wager you will never start a group 
marketing program! The day—the hour 
for action is here. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 

“Success is never final—failure is sel- 
dom fatal—courage is the thing that 
counts! 

Do you have the courage to face the 
changing times? 

Do you have the courage to want to 
change? 

Do you have the courage to meet the 
challenge “Where Are You Going?” 

I hope so—the hour for action is NOW. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 


B. H. Hubbard & Sons, Baltimore, 
Maryland manufacturers of industrial 
and institutional kettles and tanks of 
stainless steel, nickle, and monel, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Ralph Costa, 
formerly sales manager of the Machinery 
Division of Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
to vice president and general manager. 
Andrew Panuska and Charles Wagner 
have been made project engineers for 
industrial and institutional vessels, al- 
lied equipment, and tool design. 


Beckman & Gast Company, St. Henry, 
Ohio, has bought the Osgood (Ohio) Can- 
ning Company and will modernize the 
plant for the packing of tomatoes. To- 
matoes, tomato puree, tomato juice, cut 
green beans, shelled beans, and turtle 
soup, will be continued to be packed at 
the St. Henry plant. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Citrus Committee Reports on 
Concentrate Sampling 


The Florida Citrus Commission last 
week released a progress report on sam- 
ples of frozen orange concentrate pur- 
chased in Northern stores showing about 
80 percent Grade A or better, despite 
higher temperatures retail store 
freezer cases than is considered safe by 
the Commission. 

All of the concentrate was Grade A 
when it left Florida, which points up 
the fact that quality can be hurt by poor 
distribution and handling. 

This is the first report of a series of 
monthly checks on condition of the prod- 
uct in Northern markets, and it is too 
early to establish a trend. It will take 
many more samplings, before a definite 
quality pattern can be determined. How- 
ever, the result were very close to those 
of previous samplings in January and 
July, 1957. 

250 samples were purchased by the 
Commission’s field force on February 25, 
and sent back to the Commission packed 
in dry ice by air express. The U.S.D.A. 
scored 198 of the samples Grade A, while 
only 43 were graded B. Nine samples 
were listed as sub-standard. 

In the lot were 101 samples of frozen 
orange concentrate packed since Flor- 
ida’s first freeze last December, of which 
78 scored Grade A. The U.S.D.A. scored 
21 as Grade B while only two were put in 
the sub-standard category. 

The samples were purchased in San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Washington, New 
York City and Cleveland. At the time of 
sampling, temperatures of the six-ounce 
cans from all five markets averaged 
above the zero degrees recommended by 
the Commission. The Commission has 


Walker said his Committee, at a recent 
meeting in Washington, had _ recom- 
mended the program, funds for which 
would be provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment. He said the problem now was 
to get the money for the project since 
it was not included in the Department 


of Agriculture appropriation bill before 
Congress. 

Under the plan, scientists would breed 
and cross-breed citrus root stocks and 
varieties in order to develop an orange 
tree that would be more rugged during 
extreme cold spells. The Commission, 
in cooperation with the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, is presently conducting 
studies on utilization of freeze damaged 
fruit. 

The two studies will complement each 
other, says Dr. L. G. MacDowell, direc- 
tor of research for the Commission, when 
asked if there would be duplication. 
Present studies at the Experiment Sta- 
tion are concerned with utilization of 
freeze-damaged fruit while the proposed 
research would be on root stocks and 
varieties. 


STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by the NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 


1956-57 1957-58 

(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, Sept. 1............00.00 697,673 963,301 
Pack to March 1.... 3,867,843 3,563,122 
4,565,516 4,526,423 
Shipments during Feb. 294,890 235,052 
Ship., Sept. 1 March 1. . 2,122,664 1,776,163 
Stocks, 2,442,852 2,750,260 

CANNED APPLESAUCE 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Sept. 1..........ccccee 1,124,446 2,357,876 
Pack to March 1.... . 15,069,043 13,780,665 
Supply .... 16,193,489 16,138,541 


Shipments during Feb. ........ 1,218,195 1,354,126 


Ship., Sept. 1 to March 7,273,538 7,994,238 
Stocks, Marele 8,919,951 8,144,303 
CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 

1956-57 1957-58 


(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 354,613 200,845 
Pack 2,748,671 3,604,022 
Supply 3,103,284 3,804,867 
Shipments during Feb. ........ 320,560 342,602 
Ship., July 1 to March 1...... 2,264,169 2,934,480 
Stocks, Marel 839,115 870,387 


1957 VEGETABLE PACKS 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED 


3/9/57 3/8/58 
Grapefruit Juice 3,328,825 4,433,497 
Orange Juice ........ %,%80,772 9,153,136 


Combination Juice «- 1,879,241 2,472,957 

Total Juices ............ . 12,938,838 16,059,590 
Grapefruit Sections . 2,330,670 2,907,703 
Tangerine Juice .... - 470,694 198,226 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 

3/9/57 
Cases Gals. 

48/6Z 7,690,530 17,303,692 
2,064,817 4,645,838 
12/322 1,055,330 3,165,990 

3/8/58 
Cases Gals. 

48/6Z 4,890,364 11,003,319 
24/122 1,038,322 2,336,224 
12/322 445,079 1,335,227 


1957 BERRY PACKS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
(Actual Cases) 


been carrying on a continuing program Compiled by the NCA 
of trying to educate the frozen food trade (Actual Cases) Strawberries ........ 106,141 76,694 
that the product must be held at zero ' Gooseberries 84,852 81,742 
1 > bel Mixed Vegetables 1,874,330 1,598,036 Blackberries 446,723 490,454 
degrees _temperature or below in order Peas & Carrots 1,590,624 1,860,662 Loganberries .. ; 2,032 6,034 
to keep it at peak quality and flavor. Pimientos we... 895,708 919,006 Purple Plums .... . 2,455,119 1,126,857 
The Commission will continue to pick 
up samples each month from different 
markets, in order to keep close watch on 1956-57 SAUERKRAUT PACK 
quality and flavor at the store level. or CAN aan 
The Commission on March 12 gave its Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
wholehearted support to a research plan 24/2 24/300 24/308 24/2% 6/10 Mise. TOTAL 
to make citrus trees more resistant to 
4 F ew Yor 23,572 7 768,65 ,171,873 227,115 5,501 2,481,35 
cold weather. At its regular monthly Ohio, Mich., Ind. 49,500 143,658 441,973 522,586 133,451 143,938 1,435,106 
meeting, the Commission heard a report Wisconsin 45,501 150,045 917,580 557,850 222,785 55,336 1,949,097 
from Commissioner Marvin Walker of West 300 41,857 444,381 308,778 73,263 38,243 906,822 
Lake Wales that such a program was Other States 9,039 26,096 286,258 74,529 64,863 68,514 529,299 


contemplated for Florida, California and U. S. Total 255,444 561,993 2,876,661 2,677,764 726,130 311,532 7,409,524 
Texas. Walker, who heads the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture’s Citrus and 

Sub-Tropical Fruit Research and Mar- U. S. Total 
keting Advisory Committee, said the 
USDA research project would cost an 
estimated $185,000 with about two-thirds 
of this earmarked for Florida. 


1955-56 SAUERKRAUT PACK FOR COMPARISON 
263,332 388,343 2,214,946 2,743,475 754,314 247,886 6,612,296 


The above 1956-57 Sauerkraut Pack Report represents the amount of sauerkraut canned during 
the period August 31, 1956 to September 1, 1957. This report covers all canners known to have 
eanned kraut during that season. 


This report was compiled by the Division ef Statistics of the National Canners Association in 
cooperation with the National Kraut Packers Association, Inc. 
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Wisconsin Canners Association Spring 
Meeting, to be held at Madison, March 
26 and 27, will feature a Processors Con- 
ference beginning on the morning of the 
26th in Babcock Hall on the Campus of 
the University. A Labor Supply Meeting 
will be held at the Loraine Hotel in the 
evening. 

The Thirteenth Annual Safety Insti- 
tute will be held at the Loraine Hotel on 
the morning of the 27th and be con- 
cluded in the afternoon with awards to 
the winners of the 1957 Safety Contest 
by the State Industrial Commissicn. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby — Robert L. 
Gibson, Jr., who joined the company in 
1940 as general foreman in the Sunny- 
vale, California, plant, and later was 
assigned to various production and ad- 
ministrative duties at a number of the 
West Coast units, has been made assist- 
ant general manager of the company’s 
California Fruits Division with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


Seafare Corporation—(Carnation Sea- 
foods), Los Angeles, California, through 
its president W. W. Durney, has an- 
nounced the exclusive licensing of Seat- 
tle Seafoods, Inc., of Seattle, for the use 
of the Carnation trade mark on seafoods 
distributed by the firm. Seattle Seafoods 
distributes nationally such items as sal- 
mon, halibut, and sword fish steaks, 
dungeness and king crab to the retail and 
institutional trade. R. A. Littlefield, Seat- 
tle president, will be in charge of all 
frozen Pacific Northwest Carnation sea- 
food activities. 


S & W Fine Foods—Russel E. Smith, 
for the past seven years associated with 
the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corp., and most recently budget man- 
ager of the Oakland, Calif. office, has 
joined S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco as controller of this canning and 
distributing firm. 


Stanley L. Grannis, Midwestern repre- 
sentative of the Western Valley Seed 
Company, suffered severe injuries in an 
automobile accident near Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin recently. Ardie Gustafson of 
the firm advises that Stan is progressing 
nicely and tells “The Canning Trade” 
that the accident was caused by a failure 
of the mechanical brakes to operate in 
a new car driven by Mr. Grannis. 
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Canadian Food Processors Association 
will hold its 1959 convention at the Em- 
press Hotel, Victoria, B. C., February 9, 
10 and 11. These dates have been selected 
to tie-in with the convention of the West- 
ern Food Processors Association, former- 
ly Canned Foods Association of British 
Columbia, which will be held at the Hotel 
Georgia, Vancouver, B. C., February 4, 5 
and 6. 


Bill Schorer, Sr.—Not too many of his 
large hest of friends throughout the in- 
dustry will realize that W. C. Schorer, 
Sr., president and general manager of the 
Sauk City Canning Company, Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, celebrated his 80th birthday 
on Thursday, February 27, for Bill is 
still a young fellow and very active in 
his business and in industry association 
affairs. Bill is a real veteran of the can- 
ning industry, first employed by his com- 
pany in 1895, starting at the bottom and 
working to the very top. He is a former 
president of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association, and a past president of the 
Old Guard Society, and has served on 
ozeasions as a director of the National 
Canners Association. His son, Bill Jr., 
is president of the Reedsburg Foods Cor- 
poration and is also quite active in asso- 
c ation affairs, now serving as Treasure: 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association. 


International Salt Company will move 
its administrative headquarters from the 
business district of Scranton to the sub- 
urbs. The company has had its main 
office in Seranton since its founding in 
1901. An option to purchase approxi- 
mately 175 acres of land at South Abing- 
ton Township, a suburb of Scranton, has 
been taken, and construction will soon 
begin on a modern office building to con- 
tain approximately 93,000 square feet of 
floor space at a cost of about $1,700,000. 


Chun King Foods—Thomas E. Kiley of 
Orlando, Florida, has resigned his post 
as traffic analyst for Minute Maid Cor- 
poration to become director of transpor- 
tation and warehousing for Chun King 
Frozen Foods Corporation of Duluth, 
Minnesota. Mr. Kiley, who has worked 
in the field of transportation for the past 
22 years, was previously assistant traffic 
manager for Libby, McNeill & Libby, and 
for the past eight years has been con- 
cerned with interstate traffic of canned 
and frozen foods. 
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Canned Foods Month—Howard Eaton, 
with many years of agency experience 
in the advertising and promotional fields, 
with particular emphasis on packaged 
foods, has been appointed executive 
director for the “September Canned 
Foods Month” promotion, with headquar- 
ters in Room 800, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco. Mr. Eaton will coordinate 
efforts of the canning and allied indus- 
tries, which will utilize their established 
advertising and promotion media to sup- 
port local tie-ins by brokers and food re- 
tailers cooperating in the promotion. 
The promotion has but one purpose, Mr. 
Eaton points out, “to sell more canned 
foods”. Plans for the September cam- 
paign call for unified merchandising 
effort by canners, brokers, independent 
retailers, and chain organizations. Allied 
industries including steel companies, con- 
tainer manufacturers, paper and fibre 
board manufacturers, sugar, seasoning, 
and label suppliers, and other industries 
associated with food processing, will join 
in the trans-continental push. 


Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, has announced the election of 
Glynn Davies as vice president of the 
firm. Mr. Davies, who has been asso- 
ciated with Pasco for almost 20 years, 
has been instrumental in developing 
many specialized phases of citrus mar- 
keting, particularly in developing the 
export market for Florida citrus prod- 
ucts. Born in Wales, but now a citizen 
of the United States, Mr. -Davies makes 
yearly and sometimes twice yearly trips 
to Europe. He has made over 50 cross- 
ings of the Atlantic by ship, and this 
year will also visit South America, Haiti, 
South Africa, and Israel. 


The Hansen Canning Company plant at 
Gladstone, Michigan is being considered 
for use in a project sponsored by the Ex- 
tension Division of Michigan State Col- 
lege in cooperation with Hansen for the 
the processing of flake potatoes. The 
new flake process was developed in a 
pilot plant experiment by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at its Beltsville, 
Maryland, Station. The end product is 
mashed potatoes, which are reconstituted 
by adding milk or water. The flake potato 
product is potato chips somewhat similar 
to corn flakes. The Hansen plant now 
cans small potatoes but does not now de- 
hydrate. 
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Gordon Sternke for the past three 
years Raw Products Supervisor of the 
Holmen Canning Company, Holmen, 
Wisconsin, has joined the sales force of 
the Gallatin Valley Seed Company of 
Bozeman, Montana and is now calling 
on customers in the Northwest, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Harvey 
Schlaugenhauf, manager of the Gallatin 
Valley operation. Gordon began his 
career with the Rogers Brothers Seed 
Company out in the Northwest about 
nineteen years ago and served as mid- 
west representative for that firm for a 
number of years following the War. 
Officially he will be known as the Branch 
Manager of the Filer, Idaho Plant, with 
residence in Twin Falls. 


McCormick & Company — Edward J. 
Vinnicombe, Jr., since June 1956 general 
manager of this Baltimore spice firm’s 
newly organized Institutional Division, 
has been named vice president of the 
division and will direct this phase of the 
company’s operations. 


Biological Waste Conference — The 
_Civil Engineering Department of Man- 
hattan College, New York 76, New York, 
will offer a one week course on the The- 
ory and Design of Biological Waste 
Treatment during the week of June 16. 
Objective of the course is to present the 
fundamentals of bio-oxidation, which will 
serve as a framework for the analysis, 


design, and operation of biological waste: 


treatment facilities. Full information 
may be obtained from W. Wesley Ecken- 
felder, Jr., at the college. 


American Can Company will feature 
canned ham’s place in the Easter Holi- 
day scene on the “Douglas Edwards 
With the News” broadeast on Friday 
evening, March 28, at 7:15 P.M. EST. 
The program will feature high quality 
boneless hams, packed in Canco’s non- 
stick cans, designed specifically for the 
easy removal of meats; illustrate the no 
waste aspects of canned ham, and demon- 
strate some handy cooking hints for 
the housewife. The program is viewed 
by an estimated 16 million people and 
is carried nationally on the CBS net- 
work by 150 stations. 


Utah Canning Company, Ogden, Utah, 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
February 25, elected the following offi- 
cers: Joseph F. Barker, Chairman of the 
Board; L. T. Dee, President; Thomas D. 
Dee, Vice President and General Man- 
ager; Fred C. Morris, Production Man- 
ager, Utah; and Edward R. Martin, 
Northwest Manager. Mr. Barker, who 
served for 22 years as President of the 
company, will continue active participa- 
tion in the business. 


Wisconsin Canners Association reports 
nice interest in the Junior Canning Crops 
Contest sponsored by National Canners 
Association and the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. The 
Association office, to March 10, had re- 
ceived requests for more than 200-enroll- 
ment cards from 10 Wisconsin firms rep- 
resenting 23 plants. _ 


Dixie Canner Company—Henry Hicks, 
for more than 25 years with Associated 
Seed Growers, has joined the Dixie Can- 
ner Company of Athens, Georgia, and 
has been elected a vice president cf the 
firm. The announcement was made by 
Nelson Hitchcock, Dixie president. The 
Dixie Canner Company sells food proc- 
essing equipment and supplies to the in- 
dustry so that Mr. Hicks’ many pleasant 
relationships, developed through the 
years, will be continued in his new work. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Francis 
T. Murray, previously director of inter- 
collegiate athletics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, executive director of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer Charities, Inc., and 
special consultant to the director of the 
U. S. Foreign Operations Administration, 
has been appointed director of advertis- 
ing, public relations and sales promotion 
of the Crown Cork & Seal Company. A 
former University of Pennsylvania ath- 
lete, Mr. Murray, recipient of the 1950 
Philadelphia Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Award as “The Outstanding 
Young Man of the Year”, most recently 
has been engaged as public relations 
counsellor to industrial realtors. 


Penn Carroll Farmers Cooperative, 
Manchester, Maryland, has discontinued 
its canning operations and will offer the 
equipment at public sale on March 25. 


DEATHS 


Ralph W. Wanzer for more than 30 
years associated with Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, San Francisco, Calif., and long in 
charge of fruit plant operations, died at 
his home in Berkeley, Calif. March 7th, 
at the age of 67. Following his retire- 
ment from the canning firm staff a few 
years ago he took over duties as a pub- 
lic relations man with an architectural 
firm. Surviving are his wife Shirley, a 
daughther, Mrs. June Hansen, and two 
grandchildren. 


Parker Mitchell, Sr., president of F. O. 
Mitchell & Brother, Perryman, Maryland 
packers of shoepeg corn, died at his 
home in Perryman, on Saturday, March 
15. Mr. Mitchell, who was 84 years old, 
was also vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Aberdeen. Born at Mul- 
berry Point near Aberdeen, he attended 
the Maryland Agricultural College at 
College Park, and also graduated from a 
Baltimore business college. In 1902 he 
joined his brother, the late Frederick 
O’Neill Mitchell, and reestablished the 
canning.firm founded by his father, F. O. 
Mitchell, 75 years ago, and built the 
business to the largest shoepeg corn 
packers in the nation. Following the 
death of his brother, Mr. Mitchell took 
over the management of the firm and 
later admitted his son, Parker, Jr., into 
partnership. One of his hobbies was the 
owning and training of trotting and pac- 
ing horses. He is survived by his wife, 
Minnie Gallup Mitchell, a son, Parker, 
and two grandchildren, F. O. Mitchell, 
and Mrs. W. B. Pearce. 


Mrs. Anthony Ehl, 45, wife of the vice 
president and secretary of Reedsburg | 
Foods Corporation, Reedsburg, Wiscon- 
sin, died at a Reedsburg hospital on 
March 13 following a long illness. She 
is survived by her husband, her father. 
five brothers, and four sisters. 


Freddy the Freezer treats ‘em right 


This is how my label reads: 


You're lucky. You're headed for 
Freddy. He treats you right. 


He'll protect your delicate color 
and luscious flavor with pure vi- 
tamin C from Roche®. 


retail packages. 


My bakery and ice cream customers 
know my peaches never brown during 
thawing. And the same amount of 
vitamin C allows a label claim on my 


You should treat ‘em right, too. 
Find out how from the 
CO VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Ine. 
7, NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
O 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Stronger Overtones—Buyers Seeking Fill-ins 

—Tomatoes Stiffen—Peas On Firmer Ground 

— Good Demand For Beans — Inquiry For 

Corn—Citrus Strong—Fruits Unchanged— 
Fish Generally Steady. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., March 21, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The market has 
taken on definitely stronger overtones in 
the case of staple canned vegetables and 
price run-ups on a number of items will 
permit canners to average out better on 
their season’s operations than had ap- 
peared possible just a few short months 
back. Tomatoes are again stronger in 
the East, and canned peas are also on 
the upturn as buying attention continues 
to widen. In the fruit market, canned 
grapefruit juice and blended juices have 
firmed further as production begins to 
ease off, reflecting limited supplies of 
raw fruit and higher costs to the proc- 
essor. Canned fish remains generally 
steady. 


THE OUTLOOK — Some distributors, 
who have been leaning over backwards 
in their efforts to keep inventories down 
to bare working levels, have been caught 
short on the upturn in tomatoes and peas 
and consequently find themselves on the 
wrong side of the fence, in competitive 
retail pricing. Hence, they are look- 
ing for alternative items where they can 
still have a reasonably low shelf price. 
With canners in some instances talking 
production cutbacks this year, distrib- 
utors are taking a new look at near-term 
potential demand and supply-demand re- 
lationships. This may presage a cautious 
broadening of buying in some instances. 
Canners, however, find themselves in the 
proverbial catbird’s seat on a number of 
items and are not anxious sellers in to- 
day’s market on goods where shortages 
in advance of the new packing season 
appear in the making. 


TOMATOES —Canners in the Tri- 
States have again upped their prices for 
standard 303s tomatoes, with most sell- 
ers holding at $1.85, and an occasional 
odd lot making its apperaance at $1.80- 
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$1.821%. Standard 1s command $1.20 to 
$1.25, with $1.22% bottom in the case 
of many sellers, and 2% are listed at 
$2.40, with an ocactional lot at $2.35- 
$2.387%. On 10s, bottom is $7.50, with 
some holders unwilling to confirm at this 
level. The midwestern market is also 
strengthening, with standard 308s gen- 
erally held at $1.80 and 10s at $7.75 to 
$8.00. No change is reported in the to- 
mato situation in California, but offer- 
ings of standards are scarce, and the 
market is strong. Canners on the Pacific 
Coast are facing a stiff test with growers 
in contract pricing for the coming sea- 
son’s crop. 


PEAS—Low-priced offerings of stand- 
ard peas, both sweets and Alaskas, are 
being snapped up, and the market is 
moving toward firmer ground. Standard 
pod run Alaska 303s are held at $1.15 by 
many sellers, although it is reported that 
$1.10 can still be worked in a few direc- 
tions. Extra standards are firm at $1.25. 
On standard sweets, the market ranges 
$1.07% to $1.10, with some sellers above 
this level. Extra standard 4 sieves are 
firm at $1.25. 


BEANS — Demand for green beans 
continues to hold up fairly well, and the 
market is in good shape, reflecting lim- 
ited supplies and relatively high produc- 
tion costs. Standard 303s cut are gener- 
ally held at $1.10 to $1.15 with extra 
standards $1.25 to $1.30. On fancy 
French style, the market holds at $1.55 
to $1.60, with extra standard French 
style at $1.35, all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Standard is coming in for bet- 
ter inquiry and crushed golden 303s are 
currently holding at a range of $1.07% 
to $1.10, with extra standards firmer at 
$1.20. Fancy whole grain golden is 
bringing $1.25 and up, with fancy whole- 
grain shoepeg at $1.35 and up. 


CITRUS — Some ecanners have again 
upped their prices, and the market is 
definitely on the strong side as packing 
costs continue to rise and the movement 
from canneries holds up well. Canners 
are beginning to push the 6-ounce pack 
of single strength juice more actively, 
with orange juice in this size listing at 
57% cents, blended juice at 56 cents, 
and grapefruit juice at 52% cents. On 
2s, the market for orange juice is un- 
changed at $1.17% minimum, with 46- 
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ounce at $2.60, while blended juice is 
stronger at $1.15 for 2s and $2.57% for 
46-ounce, with grapefruit juice also 
firmer at $1.12% on 2s and $2.55 for 
46-ounce, the latter figure being 10 cents 
per dozen over previous minimum offer- 
ing levels. Fancy grapefruit sections 
are also stiffening, with 303s ranging 
$1.75-$1.77%% and choice holding at $1.55. 
Fancy citrus salad 303s are strong at 
$2.75, under generally limited offerings. 


OTHER FRUITS — Interest in Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern fruits is begin- 
ning to center on reports of production 
plans for the coming season, as well as 
recent acquisition of two major inde- 
pendent canning companies in California 
by producer interests. This development 
not only presages more active jockeying 
for raw fruit supplies by competitors but 
implies as well a narrowing of potential 
supply sources for fruits for private 
labels, as it is expected that the grower 
co-op will endeavor to establish its own 
brands. Pricewise, there were no import- 
ant developments in the spot fruits mar- 
ket on the Coast during the week. 


CANNED FISH—Salmon holders con- 
tinue to show strong price views, and 
offerings in the open market are short. 
Buyers generally, however, have been 
getting staggered deliveries from their 
regular supply sources, and nothing in 
the nature of a serious salmon shortage 
at the retail level has developed. Tuna 
markets are showing steadiness, with a 
little improvement in demand reported 
as distributors order additional supplies 
to replace depleted inventories as a re- 
sult of fairly active Lenten business. 
Sardine prices are without change dur- 
ing the week, with Maine canners re- 
porting satisfactory progress in cutting 
down carryovers from last season’s pack. 
Shrimp and oysters continue strong and 
on the short side, while crabmeat is also 
in steady ground. 


Ac’cent - International — Charles F. 
Frey, former New York sales represen- 
tative for Ac’cent pure monosodium 
glutamate in the three major food fields, 
retail, processing, and institutional, has 
been promoted to New York District 
manager. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Takes Sharp Drop—Tomato Strength 

Continues—Corn Heading For High Ground 

—No Improvement In Peas—Beets Show 

Promise — Kraut Selling — Citrus Strong — 
Fruits Generally Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1958 


THE SITUATION —Trading in the 
Chicago area continued its downward 
trend, in fact, it dropped sharply this 
week from the level attained two or three 
weeks ago. Certain distributors are com- 
plaining about the lack of movement to 
retail customers and all distributors are 
buying only as needed.. Forward buying 
is at a minimum and will probably stay 
that way until circumstances suggest an 
entirely different viewpoint now held by 
the average buyer. Reports from the 
general business front are not helping 
matters as they certainly do not justify 
confidence in the immediate future. There 
has been considerable speculation in re- 
gards to the recent merger in California 
and what it means to the Cling peach 
industry. There is a difference of opin- 
ion as to the ultimate results but the 
trade are concerned and buying habits 
may change somewhat where California 
sources are involved. . 

Despite the lack of volume business, 
there is little evidence this week of any 
further spreading of market weakness. 
The weak sisters are still that way but 
prices are no lower and there are indi- 
cations of price increases in other items. 
Tomato juice is stronger and tomatoes 
are even stronger than they were if that 
is possible. Cream style corn is showing 
signs of moving to higher ground par- 
ticularly in the cage of lower grades. 
Citrus continues very firm and some of 
the larger factors are now restricting the 
sale of grapefruit juice. West Coast 
fruits are generally unchanged. 


TOMATOES—Little to report because 
so little merchandise is changing hands. 
Midwest canners are not offering any 
303s. or No. 1s regardless of grade with 
last sales reported on the basis of $1.75 
for 303 extra standards. The same grade 
of 2%s are still offered at anywhere 
from $2.65 to $2.90 while tens are listed 
in limited quantities only at $8.75 and 
higher, usually higher. The trade are 
hoping the large acreage reported in 
Texas will produce some tomatoes that 
can be purchased at prices somewhat 
resembling normal. In the meantime, 
they are trying to stretch warehouse 
stocks until another pack makes an 
appearance. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Most canners 
with fancy tomato juice to sell are hold- 
ing at $1.35 for 2s and $2.70 for 46 oz. 
here in the Middlewest. There are a few 
canners still willing to shade these prices 
occasionally but the above does represent 
the market. Current catsup offerings 
from independent canners are not meet- 
ing with too much success despite lower 
levels now in evidence. The heavy buy- 
ing has been on advertised brands sim- 
ply because of the price situation and 
private label business has suffered ac- 
cordingly. 


CORN—Extra standard cream style 
corn has been selling here at a low of 
$1.0742 but this price will be up to at 
least $1.10 when April 1st rolls around. 
No standard corn is offered and hasn’t 
been for some time which should help 
the situation on fancy before long. The 
latter grade is usually offered at $1.20 
but still can be bought as low as $1.15 
although at least a segment of the indus- 
try is holding at $1.25 and the price 
should reach the higher level in the very 
near future. 


PEAS — No improvement can be re- 
ported here simply because too many 
peas are left unsold. It will take a 
sharp reduction in the 1958 pack to cor- 
rect this picture and it looks like local 


canners are going to make a real effort 
to achieve that end. Acreage will be 
down in Wisconsin and there will be 
fewer plants operating this year. The in- 
dustry appears to be taking a realistic 
attitude and not just hoping the other 
fellow will do all the cutting. 


BEETS — Bargain prices appear to 
have made some holes in the burden- 
some supply of beets in Wisconsin and 
prices are showing signs of moving up- 
ward, at least on some sizes and vari- 
eties. Fancy sliced have been selling here 
at 90 cents on 303s but a $1.00 price by 
the end of this month would surprise no 
one. Tens are generally listed at $5.00 
and certain lots of large slices have sold 
as low as $4.50 but these prices also 
could move up very shortly. Salad sliced 
are still going at 85 cents and $3.50. 


KRAUT—A market that is holding up 
very well. Local canners are selling with- 
out difficulty at $5.25 for tens, $1.55 for 
2%s and $1.12% for 303s for really 
fancy kraut. There has been some shad- 
ing of these prices but it has been at a 
minimum and in most cases the quality 
has been questionable. New York can- 
ners have even higher ideas in regards 
to price and these two important pro- 
ducing areas just about set the market 
on kraut. 


CITRUS — Citrus shipments continue 
to roll out of Florida and canners there 
have some very firm ideas as to the worth 
of the finished product. Quotations usu- 
ally are on the basis of $2.65 for orange, 
$2.55 for blend and $2.45 for grapefruit 
juice but there are others who feel prices 
should be higher and are asking more 
money in many cases. The pack of grape- 
fruit juice is falling down and certain 
canners have already decided they will 
no longer sell this item alone but in 
assortments only with a limit on the per- 
centage of grape they will confirm. 


RSP CHERRIES — Here is another 
very firm market which may even go 
higher before the 1958 pack is ready. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Stocks are limited and many canners 
have already posted the sold out sign, 
particularly in the case of tens. Where 
they are available they are listed at 
$12.25 to $12.50 and supplies are at a 
minimum. The same item in 303s is no 
lower than $1.80 and will be at $1.85 
shortly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — The high- 
light of this market this week was the 
acquisition of two large canners by a 
large grower group and the effect it 
will have on the Cling peach pack in the 
future. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion and speculation here as to the 
eventual outcome of the change and it’s 
one of importance as Cling peaches are 
the major pack of fruit. There was a lot 
more talk about West Coast fruits than 
there was buying during the week as 
orders are still on the routine side. 
Higher cocktail prices are not holding 
although they are still officially quoted 
at the higher level. However, a buyer 
would not have too much trouble buying 
cocktail today on the old basis and no- 
body has seen fit to buy ahead as they 
usually do in the case of a price increase. 
One of the large canners of apricot nec- 
tar has raised prices on the 46 oz, size 
and this price increase will probably 
stick because stocks are in excellent 
position. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Carryovers Foreseen — Dry Beans 

Strong—Pressure On Slow Movers—Spinach 

Moving Freely — Asparagus Packing Begins 

—Nectars In Demand—Salmon Improves— 
Tuna Moving. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif, March 20, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Sales and _ship- 
ments of California canned products con- 
tinue to keep well ahead of those of last 
year to a corresponding date but stocks 
of many items in first hands are on the 
unwieldy side, owing to heavy packs for 
two years in succession. Special promo- 
tions are under way on both canned 
fruits and vegetables, with others in the 
offing, but the outlook is for quite heavy 
carryovers into the new season. Rainfall 
has been very heavy this season, being 
ahead of normal in every part of the 
State, so crops may easily be quite large. 
Orchards have come into bloom earlier 
than usual, but at this writing there has 
been no damage from frost. Asparagus 
has been moving into the fresh market 
for more than a month and during the 
week some canneries made preliminary 
runs. The canned fish market has been 
showing increased strength of late and 
movements of salmon have been quite 
heavy, with tuna showing more stability 
than in some time. 
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DRY BEANS—California dry beans 
continue to strengthen in price and as of 
March 13 averaged the highest price 
since August, 1955. Stocks are appar- 
ently smaller than at any corresponding 
period since 1948. During the week the 
index number advanced 3.6 points to 
212.1 and compared with 180.7 a year 
earlier. Stocks of dry beans in Califor- 
nia warehouses decreased 621,000 cwt. 
during February and on March 1 totaled 
1,699,000 cwt. This compares with 2,227,- 
000 ewt. a year earlier, 2,242,000 ewt. for 
previous 10-year March 1 = average. 
Limas, Blackeyes and Small Whites, in 
which canners are especially interested, 
showed the largest decrease compared 
with a year earlier. Large Limas have 
been purchased by canners during the 
week for as much as $11.25 per 100 
pounds, with Blackeyes at $8.75 and 
Small Whites at $10.00. 


SLOW MOVERS—Many Canners are 
making special efforts to clean out stocks 
of items in the vegetable list that are 
not heavily packed by them or which 
have not been moving especially well of 
late. A featured brand of peas in the 
No. 303 size is now offered at $1.85, 
against a higher price that had been 
maintained for months, with buffet 
priced at $1.27%. Some are of Utah and 
Pacific Northwest pack. Peas and car- 
rots have moved of late at $1.27% for 
buffet and $2.10 for No. 303 and sauer- 
kraut at 87% cents for buffet, $1.271 
for No. 303 and $1.75 for No. 2%. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been moving 
rather more freely of late, with indica- 
tions that the pack may be somewhat 
smaller than that of last year. Wet 
weather held down planting somewhat 
and rains have interferred with culti- 
vation. Sales run a rather wide rangie 
in price but this is nothing unusual as 
the canned product does not follow a set 
pattern as to appearance. Sales of late 
have been made at these prices: 95 cents 
for fancy 8-oz.; $1.25 for No. 303, $1.75 
for No. 2%s and $5.00 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is getting under way and opening prices 
are expected to be very close to the pres- 
ent spot lists. Inquiries have been com- 
ing in for new pack green tipped and 
white for export, with many of these 
from Germany. Spot green tipped and 
white has sold of late at $2.80 for colos- 
sal and mammoth in the No. 303 size, 
with other spear sizes largely at $2.75. 


NECTARS — The demand for fruit 
nectars has been picking up somewhat of 
late, with Spring ushered in by warmer 
weather. Featured brands are moving at 
70 cents for the No. 5% oz. size, $1.07% 
for No. 211 and $3.35 for 46 oz., with 
these prices applying to both apricot nec- 
tar and pear nectar. Elberta peach nec- 
tar is offered at a somewhat lower price 
this being 70 cents for No. 5% oz., $3.25 
for 46 oz. and $1.02% for No. 211. 
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SAUCE—Applesauce pack figures for 
California for 1957 vary somewhat but 
seem to range between 3,200,000 cases 
and 3,300,000 cases. Prices have firmed 
somewhat in recent weeks, with No. 303 
choice now priced largely at $1.25 a 
dozen and fancy in this size at $1.40- 
$1.45. 


SALMON—The canned salmon situa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast has improved 
quite materially of late, with holdings 
in a better shape than seemed likely for 
a while. Early in the year chum salmon 
seemed to drag, especially in the Pacific 
Northwest, but sales of late have been 
rather heavier than anticipated and 
stocks are now quite well balanced. Alas- 
ka red salmon is priced largely at $33.00 
to $34.00 a case for 1-lb. talls, with pink 
moving at $23.00 and chums at $18.00. 


TUNA—tTuna is moving well with 
some items in the list in rather limited 
supply. Featured lines of solid pack 
white meat albacore halves move at $3.70 
a dozen, with light meat priced at $3.45. 
Chunk style light meat halves sell as 
high as $3.00 for halves under brand 
names. 


SHRIMP—Pacific Northwest and Alas- 
ka canned shrimp has been offered in 
the California market of late at $7.50 per 
case of 24, the shrimp being wet pack in 
4% oz. containers. 


Ohio Retail Food Dealers, including 
their trade magazine “The Buckeye Gro- 
cer’, have moved headquarters from 
Columbus to 15901 Detroit Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Frank Heiser of the 
Cleveland address, succeeds Henry E. 
Brokaw of Columbus, as executive-secre- 
tary. 


Continental Can Company — Roy F. 
Blaum has been appointed Western Dis- 
trict general manager of the Fibre Drum 
& Corrugated Box Division, with head- 
quarters in the Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Blaum will supervise opera- 
tions of Continental’s corrugated box 
plants in Los Angeles, in Pittsburgh 
(Calif.), and the fibre drum plant in 
Pittsburgh (Calif.). He comes to his 
new position after 24 years of experi- 
ence with the Robert Gair Company, now 
a Continental subsidiary, a career which 
began with the Great Southern Box Com- 
pany in 1934. 


Phililp Barr & Company, New York 
City food brokers, are attempting a mer- 
ger of a number of brokers in the food 
industry. Each member is to be a part- 
ner in the venture which will devote full 
time exclusively to sales, promotion, 
merchandising, advertising, and distribu- 
tion, and will include the necessary mis- 
sionary work. It is expected that the 
merger will result in the largest sales 
force of its kind. 
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